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CLINICAL  METHODS  APPLIED  TO  TEACHING‘ 


Edgar  / 
The  Training  School  at 

Clinical  psychology  now  plays  an 
important  r61e  in  education.  The 
scientific  study  of  school  children  has 
spread  from  the  feeble-minded  to  the 
gifted;  from  the  gifted  to  the  back¬ 
ward;  from  the  backward  to  the 
emotionally  unadjusted,  with  impor¬ 
tant  emphasis  on  various  special  forms 
of  mental  and  physical  disability, 
mental  hygiene,  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  This  scientific  service  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  our  system  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  which  has  in  our  own  generation 
brought  into  the  public  schools  a 
class  of  children  for  whom  the  tradi¬ 
tional  education  of  the  academies  of 
a  former  generation  were  hopelessly 
ill-adapted.  Clinical  psychology  and 
its  overgrown  brother,  group-test 
classification,  have  become  necessary 
educational  services  as  a  means  of 
reducing  school  failure  by  adapting 
school  children  to  our  educational 
system. 

This  modem  movement  for  the 
scientific  study  of  school  children  has 
shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
learning  problems  of  school  children. 
There  have  been  experimental  studies 
of  the  hereditary  asp^ts  of  learning, 
such  as  familial  ability  or  disability 
m  arithmetic,  music,  and  other  school 


‘This  article  was  given  as  an  address  before  the 
CUmcal  Psychology  Sirction  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Ohio 
State  Educational  Conference. 


i.  Doll 

Vineland,  New  Jersey 

branches.  We  have  an  extensive  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  relation  of  general 
intelligence  to  educational  progress 
and  a  number  of  experimental  studies 
on  special  disabilities,  such  as  dis¬ 
ability  in  reading  and  disability  in 
arithmetic.  Some  attention  has  re¬ 
cently  been  paid  to  the  r61e  of  emotion 
in  learning  and  to  the  mental-hygiene 
aspects  of  classroom  instmction.  For 
many  years  we  have  known  about  the 
importance  of  growth  periods  in  learn¬ 
ing  or  the  psychological  moments  at 
which  certain  forms  of  instmction 
can  be  offered  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  other  words,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  individual  psychology  we  have  an 
important  body  of  knowledge  on  the 
learning  abilities  of  school  children. 

All  this  emphasis  upon  the  child’s 
learning  capacities  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  equally  searching 
analysis  of  the  learning  requirements 
of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
subject-matter.  Can  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  make  any  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  education  by  applying 
its  analytical  methods  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  and  to  methods  of  teaching? 
Can  we  make  a  clinical  analysis  of  the 
learning  situation  comparable  to  the 
analysis  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
make  of  the  learning  person?  In 
elaboration  of  this  thesis  I  submit  the 
following  illustrative  experimental 
studies. 
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If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  mental 
levels,  we  must  also  accept  its  peda¬ 
gogical  corollary  that  there  are  definite 
educational  limits  for  every  child 
which  are  more  or  less  biologically 
predetermined  and  to  which  we  must 
make  serious  pedagogical  readjust¬ 
ments.  The  idiot  will  never  have  an 
intelligence  level  exceeding  that  of  a 
two-year-old  normal  baby,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  his  educational 
adjustments  will  be  limited  to  the 
rudiments  of  self-help,  such  as  feed¬ 
ing,  undressing,  and  controlling  per¬ 
sonal  habits.  The  imbecile  will  never 
have  a  mental  age  higher  than  seven 
years,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  is 
hopeless  to  teach  him  any  skilled 
manual  work  or  any  but  the  first- 
grade  level  of  academic  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  moron  is  so  incapable  of 
abstract  reasoning  that  his  learning 
achievement  is  limited  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  specific  information  rather 
than  general  principles,  and  in  his 
manual  activities  he  can  rarely  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  unskilled  manual 
labor.  This  principle  of  native  limita¬ 
tion  in  learning  extends  to  the 
average  school  child  who  is  mentally 
incapable  of  going  beyond  the  eighth 
grade,  and  whose  training  should 
therefore  not  be  directed  toward  pre¬ 
paring  him  for  high  school  but  should 
anticipate  his  needs  as  a  citizen  below 
that  level.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  quite  properly  anticipate  the 
Ph.  D.  as  the  specific  objective  in  a 
specific  professional  subject  for  those 
exceptional  individuals  who  are  men¬ 
tally  endowed  for  higher  education 
and  a  professional  calling. 

Those  of  us  who  work  with  the 
feeble-minded  cannot  avoid  these 
important  issues.  It  is  necessary  for 
us  to  determine  experimentally  what 
the  child  can  learn  and  will  make 
use  of  when  he  becomes  a  man  or  a 
woman  in  years.  We  must  therefore 
parallel  our  studies  of  the  learning 
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person  with  similar  studies  of  the 
learning  situations.  We  must  ana-  j 
lyze  the  sequence  of  learning  steps  "" 
and  the  degrees  of  difficulty  of  the 
learning  tasks.  I 

The  Vineland  laboratory  has  made  | 
a  definite  attempt  to  analyze  certain  “ 
learning  situations  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  most  natural  sequence  . 
of  steps,  the  general  and  specific  ■ 
requirements  for  mastering  each  step,  ! 
and  the  measurement  of  progress  in 
mastering  each  step.  This  process 
is  both  more  essential  and  less  diffi-  f 
cult  in  manual  and  industrial  learning 
than  in  academic  learning,  but  it  is 
our  intention  to  apply  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  subsequently  to  the  analysis  of 
all  classroom  teaching  as  well  as  to 
industrial  training.  To  this  end  we 
have  already  analyzed  six  industrial¬ 
training  situations.  This  means  that  I 
we  have  first  of  all  set  up  the  admin-  , 
istrative  divisions  of  the  teaching  ' 
problems  according  to  the  major 
phases  of  the  entire  training  problem 
in  each  occupation.  We  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  analysis  imtil  we  reach 
what  are  called  the  unit  operations  of  i 
each  task.  These  unit  operations  are  ^ 
then  studied  for  their  requirements  I 
as  to  general  intelligence,  physique,  . 
manual  skill,  academic  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  personality.  Each  unit 
operation  is  scaled  experimentally 
with  reference  to  these  requirements.  | 
The  net  outcome  is  a  stepladder 
arrangement  of  the  entire  training 
problem  for  the  whole  subject,  show¬ 
ing  the  various  requirements  for 
successful  completion  of  each  step. 
Since  we  already  have  an  inventory 
of  the  learning  capacities  of  the  child, 
it  is  now  possible  to  bring  about  the 
scientific  adjustment  of  the  teaching 
difficulty  of  the  task  to  the  learning 
capacities  of  the  individual.  We  are 
expecting  that  this  ■will  positively 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  teaching 
and  that  it  will  make  possible  the 
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definite  measurement  of  progress  in 
learning.  A  monthly  report  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  mastery  of  each  unit  op¬ 
eration  for  the  subject  being  taught 
is  obtained  from  each  instructor.  A 
most  important  consequence  of  this 
method  of  teaching  is  that  it  system- 
ati2es  the  teaching  of  the  instructor 
and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
adapt  his  instruction  to  the  child’s 
capabilities. 

Another  example  of  the  clinical 
method  applied  to  teaching  may  be 
drawn  from  the  field  of  discipline. 
If  there  is  any  one  classroom  problem 
which  interests  all  teachers,  it  is  the 
problem  of  discipline.  The  teacher’s 
ability  to  control  the  conduct  of  her 
class  is  the  measure  of  success  set 
for  her  by  the  school  administrator. 
However  good  her  teaching  may  be 
from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  she 
is  not  considered  successful  unless  she 
is  master  of  discipline.  The  disciplin¬ 
ary  control  of  a  class  has  generally 
been  considered  as  a  fine  art.  I  am 
suggesting  that  this  art  can  be  an¬ 
alyzed  so  that  its  mastery  can  be  made 
more  easy. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
why  classroom  discipline  is  a  problem 
is  because  most  teachers  fail  to 
consider  discipline  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  teaching  situation.  We  have 
long  since  learned  in  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  that  we  must  not  attempt  to 
test  a  child  unless  or  until  he  is 
willing  to  be  tested.  The  first  task 
of  the  clinical  psychologist  is  to  get 
the  child  into  the  proper  mood  for 
testing.  He  must  be  willing  to  do  his 
best  and  to  cooperate  to  the  utmost. 
How  many  teachers  make  willingness 
to  learn  the  first  condition  of  their 
teaching?  The  teacher  usually 
assumes  the  child’s  willingness  to 
leam  and  quite  disregards  his  natural 
restiveness  under  ordinary  classroom 
i  conditions.  How  many  teachers  know 
why  a  child  is  restless  or  why  he 


misbehaves?  How  many  create  an 
attitude  of  joyousness  toward  learn¬ 
ing  which  would  reduce  their  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems  to  the  irreducible 
minimum  ?  How  many  take  the  time 
to  study  the  behavior  reactions  of 
their  children  with  reference  to 
natural  tendencies  instead  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  child  is  maliciously 
troublesome? 

In  an  institution  the  problem  of 
conduct  is  much  more  serious  than  in 
the  classroom  because  it  is  a  family 
problem  w'hich  covers  the  entire  day. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  problems  of 
discipline  incidentally  it  therefore 
becomes  important  in  an  institution 
to  make  a  frank  study  of  the  behavior 
adaptations  of  children  showing 
serious  misconduct. 

At  present  we  are  making  a  study 
of  conduct  in  which  the  conduct 
adjustments  of  children  are  viewed 
as  a  mode  of  behavior  which  may  be 
taught.  A  specific  analysis  of  the 
adjustment  problems  of  the  children 
in  our  institution  has  been  made  and 
a  behavior  score  card  devised  for 
grading  a  child’s  improvement  in 
conduct  just  as  we  would  grade  his 
learning  in  other  fields.  This  analysis 
is  based  on  fifteen  major  aspects  of 
behavior,  each  of  which  has  five 
gradations.*  These  gradations  are 
formulated  in  terms  of  things  which 
the  child  actually  does  and  are  not 
based  on  subjective  opinions  or 
estimates.  Our  experimental  data 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
statements  as  to  what  a  child  does 
regarding  each  of  the  fifteen  major 
conduct  items  and  to  score  him 
quantitatively  under  each  of  these 
items.  The  score  gives  not  only  a 
total  behavior  score  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  but  also  shows  in  detail  the 
specific  items  contributing  to  that 


■Yepsen,  L.  N.  “A  Score  Card  of  Personal 
Behavior,”  Journal  of  Applied  Psycholoty,  12:140-47, 
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score.  This  has  the  pedagogical  ad¬ 
vantage  of  directing  the  instructor’s 
attention  to  the  specific  character  of 
the  misconduct  and,  when  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  clinical  study  of  the 
individual,  indicates  the  probable 
prospect  of  modifying  the  behavior. 

The  actual  use  of  this  method  in 
our  institution  and  in  public-school 
classes  for  delinquents  in  Philadelphia 
has  clearly  indicated  the  possibility 
for  teaching  improvement  in  conduct 
habits  and  attitudes.  Incidentally, 
the  score  card  is  based  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  surv^ey  of  conduct  reactions 
in  the  institution  and  furnishes  con¬ 
duct  norms  and  limits  which  house¬ 
mothers  and  teachers  may  use  as 
guides  or  standards  for  improving  the 
social  behavior  of  children  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  cottage,  and  in 
their  leisure  time. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  devised  a 
score  card  of  industrial  virtues  in¬ 
tended  to  enable  us  to  measure  the 
industrial  adjustment  of  our  children 
independently  of  their  degree  of 
industrial  skill.  Like  the  behavior 
score  card,  this  device  is  formulated 
in  objective  terms  of  specific  acts  and 
not  on  opinions  or  estimates.  It  is 
well  known  that  success  in  any 
occupation  over  and  above  the  tech¬ 
nical  requirements  of  the  work  de¬ 
pends  upon  attitudes  and  qualities 
not  included  under  the  headings  of 
skill  and  general  ability.  Such  char¬ 
acteristics  as  initiative,  willingness, 
industry,  and  resourcefulness  are 
demanded  by  every  employer  in 
addition  to  the  professional  or  tech¬ 
nical  requirements  of  the  occupation. 
Such  a  device  might  be  adapted  in 
the  study  of  the  learning  reactions  of 
children  and  also  in  the  evaluation 
of  teaching  skill  on  the  basis  of 
general  value  to  the  service. 

One  of  the  fallacies  of  classifying 
children  either  according  to  general 
ability  or  according  to  clinical  diag- 
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nosis  is  the  asstunption  that  all  the  : 
members  of  such  classified  groups  are  '  for 
homogeneous  in  all  respects.  And  fiftec 
yet  we  know  from  experience  that  no  i  man 
two  individuals  are  alike  and  that  mine 
when  a  group  is  homogeneous  in  one  vidu 
respect,  there  is  no  guaranty  that  thisj.  for 
homogeneity  extends  to  those  traits  i  psyc 
falling  outside  the  major  basis  of'  mg 
classification.  It  is  true  that  the!  othe 
correlation  of  abilities  is  a  general!  reac 
rule,  and  that  when  children  are  still 
classified  according  to  some  major  perc 
consideration  we  may  expect  to  find  pan; 
the  children  of  that  group  more  or  leve 
less  similar  in  other  respects;  but  it  gap 
is  equally  true  that  perfect  correlation  the 
is  seldom  found.  If  we  are  to  teach  mal 
successfully  we  must  constantly  study  is  d 
the  way  in  which  children  are  differ-  abil 
ent  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  they  he  c 
are  similar.  as  : 

The  importance  of  these  obsen  a-  the 
tions  is  illustrated  by  a  study  which  diti' 
we  are  making  of  individual  differ-  sent 
ences  among  young  idiots.  Here  is  a  acc( 
group  of  mental  defectives  who  do  Mo 
not  progress  beyond  the  low'est  limits  '  fort 
of  hiunan  intelligence.  These  indi-  pos; 
viduals  are  in  a  condition  of  per-  i  oft 
manent  infancy.  They  grow  up  ate 
phy^sically  but  do  not  develop  mentally.  I 

Classification  tests,  such  as  the  Kuhl-  ;  cov 
mann-Binet  test,  group  these  indi-  mei 

viduals  as  if  they  were  all  alike  and  and 
suggest  that  the  learning  capacities  froi 

of  idiots  are  so  unimportant  that  the  tan 

classical  term  “vegetative  type”  is  mei 

sufficient  justification  for  ignoring  sen 

their  training.  imf 

I  mention  our  study  of  this  group  the 

because  in  the  idiot  less  than  fifteen  der 

years  of  age  we  have  an  absolutely  the 

rock-bottom  level  of  teaching.  Are  ofi 

these  children  capable  of  learning  ger 

anything?  Can  we  capitalize  on  tra 

their  almost  infinitesimally  small  ma 

learning  aptitudes?  In  the  past  we  ma 

have  merely  tried  to  inculcate  some  mti 

accomplishment  in  self-help.  ive 
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Experience  with  a  cottage  teacher 
for  the  group  of  idiots  less  than 
fifteen  years  old  has  shown  that 
many  of  these  very  low-grade  feeble¬ 
minded  have  quite  unsuspected  indi¬ 
vidual  talents  of  sufficient  importance 
for  specific  training.  Comparative 
psychologists  have  studied  the  learn¬ 
ing  reactions  of  the  paramecium, 
others  have  studied  the  adaptive 
reactions  of  the  earth-worm,  while 
still  others  are  interested  in  the 
perceptual  adaptations  of  the  chim¬ 
panzee.  In  the  idiot  we  have  a 
level  of  behavior  which  bridges  the 
gap  between  the  highest  animals  and 
the  lowest  human  species.  The  nor¬ 
mal  baby  develops  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  difficult  to  catalogue  his  learning 
abilities.  His  growdli  is  so  rapid  that 
he  outgrows  his  learning  stages  almost 
as  rapidly  as  he  enters  them.  In 
the  idiot,  however,  we  have  a  con¬ 
dition  of  permanent  infancy  repre¬ 
senting  specific  levels  of  infant  growth 
according  to  the  degree  of  idiocy. 
Moreover,  since  the  potentiality  for 
further  growth  is  removed,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  protracted  study 
of  these  permanently  infant  reactions 
at  our  leisure. 

In  this  investigation  we  have  dis¬ 
covered,  by  applying  the  develop¬ 
mental  scales  of  Kiihlmann,  Stutsman, 
and  Gesell,  that  these  idiots  differ 
from  normal  babies  in  certain  impor¬ 
tant  respects,  such  as  range  of  move¬ 
ment,  strength,  coordination,  and 
sensitivity.  These  differences  are 
important  for  specific  training.  It 
therefore  becomes  experimentally  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  teaching  problems  for 
the  idiot  are  not  comparable  to  those 
of  normal  babyhood  except  in  certain 
general  respects.  We  find  that  the 
training  of  the  idiot  may  be  extended 
materially  beyond  the  limits  of  nor¬ 
mal  babies  of  the  same  degree  of 
intelligence.  In  studying  the  adapt¬ 
ive  and  perceptual  reactions  of  these 


same  idiots,  according  to  the  methods 
of  Koehler  and  Yerkes,  we  find  that 
they  reveal  a  mode  of  learning  quite 
independent  of  the  level  of  learning 
shown  in  the  usual  mental  tests. 

If  now  we  parallel  this  clinical 
psychology  of  idiocy  with  a  clinical 
pedagogy  of  idiocy  we  find  it  necessary 
to  analyze  in  minute  detail  the 
learning  tasks  which  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  For  example,  we 
wish  to  teach  an  idiot  to  put  on  his 
shoe.  We  find  the  follo\ving  sequence 
of  steps  or  degrees  of  success:  (1) 
fumbles  with  shoe  but  tries  to  put 
it  on,  (2)  gets  toe  of  foot  into  toe 
of  shoe  instead  of  into  heel  of  shoe, 
(3)  gets  shoe  on  properly,  pulling  out 
tongue,  (4)  hooks  shoe  getting  wrong 
hooks,  (5)  tightens  laces  if  already 
laced,  (6)  laces  shoe  but  not  in  proper 
holes,  (7)  hooks  shoe  properly,  (8) 
laces  shoe  getting  proper  holes,  (9) 
gets  shoe  on  with  reference  to  proper 
foot,  (10)  makes  first  knot,  (11) 
makes  bow  but  fails  to  tighten, 
(12)  completes  second  knot.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  instead  of  teaching  an 
idiot  to  put  on  his  shoe  as  one  task 
it  is  necessary  to  break  this  general 
task  into  a  number  of  steps  which 
will  be  achieved  only  after  specific 
teaching  of  the  individual  processes. 

One  of  the  more  recent  problems 
in  the  clinical  psychology  of  school 
children  is  the  problem  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  children  toward 
teaching.  We  have  expended  and 
must  continue  to  expend  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  resourcefulness 
in  the  clinical  analysis  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  children  to  class¬ 
room  situations,  but  is  it  fair  to 
find  all  the  fault  with  the  child? 
Is  not  some  of  the  difficulty  inherent 
'in  the  emotional  barrenness  or  emo¬ 
tional  antagonism  which  ordinary 
classroom  teaching  methods  either 
present  or  engender?  In  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  today  we  are  laying  a  great 
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deal  of  emphasis  on  motives,  incen¬ 
tives,  and  “drives.”  What  urges  to 
learning  are  stirred  by  the  emotional 
appeals  of  teaching  content,  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  and  of  ordinary  methods 
of  teaching?  Whatever  may  be  our 
theoretical  attitude  toward  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  interest  in  education,  we  can¬ 
not  escape  the  baneful  effects  upon 
children  when  teaching  arouses  an¬ 
tagonistic  emotions.  The  clinical 
psychologist  sees  the  consequences  of 
such  evils  in  indi\ddual  children  and 
has,  I  think,  some  moral  obligation 
to  indicate  the  reforms  in  teaching 
procedure  which  they  suggest. 

There  are  two  great  steps  to 
successful  teaching  on  the  basis  of 
emotional  appeal.  One  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  appeal  of 
the  subject-matter  based  on  its 
inherent  values,  and  the  other  is  to 
avoid  a  confusion  of  language  facts 
with  information  facts.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  good  teaching  are  met  when 
the  children  have  been  stirred  to  a 
proper  emotional  anticipation  of  the 
material  to  be  taught.  The  material 
itself  must  also  be  worked  up  so  as  to 
present  its  smile  to  the  child  in  order 
that  the  child  may  smile  back  upon 
it.  Has  not  every  child  some  right 
to  know  why  a  particular  subject  is 
being  taught,  what  its  advantages  are 
to  him,  what  its  attractive  features 
are,  how  it  will  make  his  life  fuller 
and  richer?  This  is  actually  done  in 
good  kindergarten  teaching,  but  not 
in  many  other  levels  of  instruction 
except  where  teaching  is  a  fine  art. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
children  of  any  age  cannot  appreciate 
the  importance  of  mastering  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  if  that  importance  is 
presented  at  the  child’s  level  of 
understanding.  Why  do  we  study 
history?  W’hat  is  the  advantage  of 
learning  to  wTite?  W’^hat  are  the 
fascinating  possibilities  of  arithmetic? 
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What  worlds  are  opened  by  reading?  I 
There  is  a  natural  fascination  about  I  pr« 
every  subject  w’hich,  if  properly  pre-  ■  wo 
sented,  invites  the  child’s  closer  dis 
acquaintance  and  arouses  an  eager-  thi 
ness  for  learning  which  immediately  te£ 
makes  friends  between  the  child  and  pa’ 
the  subject-matter.  A  particular  sub-  coi 
ject  is  no  stem  necessity  to  which  Pe: 
the  child  must  subordinate  his  indi- 1  tea 
viduality.  Modem  pedagogy  has  al-  *  tea 
ready  eliminated  much  of  the  hatred  hei 
toward  school  work  which  was  so  the 
characteristic  of  children  a  generation  1 
ago.  There  is  yet  much  to  learn,  and  anj 
the  clinical  psychologist  in  the  public  to 
school  can  do  his  part  toward  im-  bet 
proving  the  emotional  aspects  of  sci( 
teaching  by  placing  some  of  the  gro 
responsibility  on  the  subject  and  not  cori 
all  of  it  upon  the  child.  pro 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  error  age 
in  teaching  which  introduces  emo¬ 
tional  confusion  among  school  chil-  P 
dren  is  in  taking  for  granted  the  ^ 
language  of  a  teaching  situation. 

Most  adults  fail  to  reckon  with  the 
language  limitations  of  children,  and 
most  teachers  fail  to  capitalize  on 
the  tremendous  native  language  in¬ 
terest  among  children.  The  mastery  ^ 
of  words  and  word-meanings  is  one 
of  the  pleasant  accomplishments  p  ph^ 
among  normal  children,  and  word-  [  daj 
meanings  should  be  an  integral  part  L  and 
of  all  teaching.  The  study  of  chil- 1  not 
dren  has  long  since  indicated  the  [  and 
importance  of  vocabulary  in  the  I  por 
intellectual  development  of  children.  I  less 
Let  any  teacher  sit  down  with  a  f  Wi1 
child  and  review  the  mere  vocabulary  I  trai 
of  her  teaching,  and  she  will  have  an  I  seq 
experience  that  will  be  amazing.  I  the 
Children  do  somehow  master  these  r  >ne1 
language  facts  in  a  rote  sort  of  way,  t  pre: 
but  how  vastly  richer  and  easier  I  sch 
would  be  their  learning  if  the  vocab-  pen 
ulary  of  teaching  were  guaranteed  inte 
before  the  facts  which  our  words  are  pec 
intended  to  convey  are  actually  ^tti 

nor 
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presented.  Any  clinical  psychologist 
working  with  special  educational 
disabilities  quickly  becomes  aware  of 
the  importance  of  vocabulary  in 
teaching.  Can  we  not  somehow  im¬ 
part  the  significance  of  these  dis¬ 
coveries  to  the  teaching  profession? 
Perhaps  no  single  thing  would  make 
teaching  easier  than  attention  on  the 
teacher’s  part  to  a  frank  survey  of 
her  owm  teaching  vocabulary  and 
the  child’s  learning  vocabulary. 

It  is  both  necessary  and  possible  to 
analyze  teaching  just  as  it  is  possible 
to  analyze  children.  Teaching  has 
been  a  fine  art,  but  teaching  can  be  a 
science.  With  the  tremendous  modem 
growth  of  public  education  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  necessary  to 
provide  technical  methods  of  ped¬ 
agogy.  The  number  of  artists  is 


likely  to  be  small  and  their  dis¬ 
tribution  through  any  particular  sys¬ 
tem  rather  scattered.  As  a  mle,  we 
shall  find  that  the  fine  artists  of 
teaching  succeed  because  they  intui¬ 
tively  appreciate  these  technical 
methods.  The  progress  of  teaching 
on  a  large  scale  demands  a  much 
greater  number  of  artists  in  the 
profession  than  are  now  therein  con¬ 
tained.  For  many  teachers,  teach¬ 
ing  is  therefore  bound  to  be  a  tech¬ 
nique  rather  than  an  art.  Teaching 
as  an  art  is  apparently  a  native  gift. 
Teaching  as  a  science  can  be  a  specific 
acquisition.  It  is  part  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  clinical  psychology  to 
show  that  its  methods  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  study  of  the  learning 
person  to  the  analysis  of  the  teaching 
situation. 


A  STATE  HIGH-SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  CONTEST  FOR  OHIO 

H.  H.  Davis 
Ohio  State  University 


The  idea  of  scholarship  contests  is 
not  new,  in  fact,  one  of  the  notable 
phases  of  schools  in  our  grandparents’ 
day  was  the  holding  of  spelling  bees 
and  ciphering  matches.  These  were 
not  high-school  contests,  of  course, 
and  they  applied  to  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  curriculum;  neverthe¬ 
less  they  were  scholarship  contests. 
With  the  development  of  physical 
training  in  our  schools  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  emphasis  on  athletic  contests 
the  interest  in  spelling  and  arith¬ 
metic  matches  declined;  and  the 
present  trend  toward  high-school 
scholarship  contests  merely  repre¬ 
sents  a  swing  back  toward  an  earlier 
interest.  Such  contests  are  not  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  to  detract  from  the 
attention  given  to  athletic  events, 
nor  has  such  a  situation  resulted  in 


the  states  where  the  contests  have 
been  developed. 

How  widespread  the  interest  in 
high-school  scholarship  contests  has 
become  is  shoum  by  a  recent  study 
covering  thirty-eight  states.^  Only 
nine  of  those  states  report  no  move¬ 
ment  for  the  development  of  scholar¬ 
ship  contests.  The  agency  promot¬ 
ing  such  contests  is  most  often  the 
state  university  or  one  of  the  state 
colleges.  The  next  agency  in  order 
of  frequency  is  an  association  created 
or  adapted  for  the  specific  purpose, 
and  the  third  is  the  state  department 
of  education.  The  contests  are  some- 


■Ray  G.  Wood.  “An  Appraisal  of  Methods  for 
Promoting  Scholarship  Contests  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  United  States."  A  thesis  presented  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  School  Administration, 
1928.  On  file  at  the  Library  of  the  Ohio  State 
University. 
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times  given  in  connection  with  other  3.  To  bring  about  a  comparison  of  I  vah 
events,  such  as  athletic  meets  or  school  with  school  on  the  basis  of  3  of 

debates.  Occasionally  they  are  made  the  things  for  which  the  schools  pup 

the  basis  of  selection  for  scholarships  primarily  exist  rather  than  on  that  |  in  t 

to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  of  incidental  or  extra-curricular  I  is  p 

they  are  usually  considered  worthy  activities.  I  soir 

ends  in  themselves.  4.  To  dignify  scholarship  within  the  I  is  c 

Although  the  subjects  in  which  state  and  to  give  the  contestants  I  S 

contests  are  conducted  vary  with  a  vision  of  the  importance  of  ?  less 

local  emphasis  from  state  to  state,  education  as  a  state  enterprise.  t  Am 

these  are  usually  in  such  standard  5,  To  promote  improvement  of  cur-  £  ^ 
subjects  as  English,  Latin,  mathe-  riculum  materials  over  the  state,  | 

matics,  and  history.  The  idea  is  to  through  directing  the  attention  of  I 

develop  the  academic  subjects  rather  school  people  to  irregularities  and  P 

than  the  special  subjects  probably  weaknesses  in  subject  materials.  L 

because  contests  have  already  been  ,  ,  E  edu 

developed  in  the  special  subjects.  .  The  extent  to  which  these  objec-  ^  T 
Examples  of  the  latter  may  be  found  tives  are  attained  in  practice  can  best  j-  hav 
in  the  grain-  and  stock-judging  con-  determined  by  statements  from  of  t 
tests  conducted  in  connection  with  those  who  have  tried  the  plan.  L  bee: 
agricultural  courses  and  the  type-  Such  statements  are  given  in  the  T  perl 
writing  contests  in  the  commercial  study  previously  mentioned.  The  has 
field.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  persons  concerned  in  the  study  listed  j  for 
schools  are  trying  to  reduce  the  ^he  merits  derived  from  the  scholar- 1  sch( 
interest  in  these  special-subject  con-  ship  contests.  Eighty  percent  or  more  ^  ide£ 
tests,  but  rather  they  seem  to  look  of  responses  give  the  following  the 
toward  the  expansion  of  the  academic  values:  the  bright  pupil  is  chal- 1  are 
subjects  through  scholarship  contests,  lenged  to  do  better  work ;  the  teacher  I  a  S1 
One  reason  for  the  absence  of  is  inore  interested  in  the  quality  of  f  test 

formal  competition  among  the  acad-  ^or  work;  and  the  teachers  become  |  A  t 

emic  subjects  is  that  they  have  been  interested  in  the  use  of  objective  j  and 

at  a  disadvantage  in  the  contest  tests.  j  cov 

field  because  of  the  lack  of  accurate  Values  noted  in  some  seventy  alg( 
measuring  instruments  for  deter-  percent  of  the  responses  are:  the  sec( 

mining  proficiency  in  them.  This  pupil’s  interest  in  school  work  is  scie 

difficulty  has  been  largely  removed  by  increased;  assistance  is  given  in  istr 

the  recent  improvement  in  objective-  developing  scholarship;  better  teach-  civi 

test  methods.  Some  of  the  aims  of  ing  results;  one  of  the  most  desirable  Fre 

this  type  of  contest,  as  they  now  kinds  of  school  publicity  is  furnished;  to  ( 

appear  to  be  developed,  are:  standards  are  set  up  for  teachers  and  1 

pupils;  and  scholastic  attainment  div 

1.  To  bring  to  the  academic  subjects  assumes  importance  in  the  minds  of  da? 

the  l^nefits  of  intensified  interest  the  pupils  and  people  of  the  com-  enr 

growing  out  of  the  natural  com-  munity  comparable  with  extra-cur-  and 

petitive  instincts  of  children.  ricular  activities.  Between  sixty  and  mei 

2.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  child  seventy  percent  give  the  two  follow-  Sep 

who  excels  in  scholarship  to  attain  ing  merits:  the  teacher’s  interest  will 

a  position  of  honor  among  his  in  school  work  is  broadened  and  das 

fellows  comparable  to  that  attained  enlivened;  the  attitude  of  the  class  will 

by  those  who  excel  in  athletics,  toward  school  work  is  improved.  The  Cla 
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values  assigned  by  some  fifty  percent 
of  the  responses  are:  the  average 
pupil  is  frequently  among  the  stronger 
in  the  contest;  educational  emphasis 
is  placed  where  it  belongs;  a  whole¬ 
some  feeling  between  school  officials 
is  created. 

Some  other  points  are  noted  by 
less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  replies. 
Among  them  are,  “Help  bring  about 
a  reorganization  of  subject-matter,” 
“Increase  community  interest  in 
school  work,”  and  Jefferson’s  old 
idea  of  finding  the  bright  pupil  and 
leading  him  to  go  on  to  higher 
education. 

The  educational  authorities  of  Ohio 
have  not  been  blind  to  the  advantages 
of  the  scholarship  contest,  but  have 
been  watching  its  development  and 
perfection.  They  now  feel  the  time 
has  come  to  undertake  the  project 
for  the  benefit  of  our  own  high 
schools.  In  accordance  with  this 
idea,  the  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
are  cooperating  to  inaugurate  in  Ohio 
a  State  High-School  Scholarship  Con¬ 
test  for  the  coming  school  year. 
A  tentative  plan  has  been  arranged 
and  the  following  subjects  will  be 
covered  by  the  contest :  mathematics — 
algebra  and  geometry^ ;  English —  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  year; 
science — general,  physics,  and  chem¬ 
istry;  social  science — history  and 
civics;  foreign  language — Latin  and 
French.  The  Department  also  plans 
to  conduct  a  contest  in  vocal  music. 

The  schools  of  the  State  will  be 
divided  for  the  contest  into  two 
classes — Class  A,  those  having  an 
enrollment  of  five  hundred  or  more, 
and  Class  B,  those  having  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  less  than  five  hundred. 
Separate  sections  of  the  state  contest 
will  be  conducted  for  each  of  the  two 
classes.  County  elimination  contests 
will  be  held  in  each  subject  for  the 
Class  B  schools,  since  the  number  is 


large  enough  in  each  county  to  make 
such  contests  practicable.  The  win¬ 
ners  from  the  county  contests  will 
meet  for  the  State  Contest  at  Colum¬ 
bus.  Because  of  the  smaller  number 
of  schools  in  the  A  group — about  one 
hundred — elimination  contests  will 
not  be  necessary.  They  will  there¬ 
fore  send  representatives  direct  to 
their  section  of  the  State  Contest. 
The  county  contests  will  be  held  in 
March  and  the  State  Contest  will 
be  held  at  Columbus  in  April — the 
exact  dates  to  be  determined  later. 

The  tests  to  be  used  will  be  con¬ 
structed  by  competent  test  builders 
from  materials  submitted  by  teachers 
in  the  respective  fields.  By  this 
means  assurance  will  be  given  that 
the  questions  are  in  accord  with  cur¬ 
rent  teaching  practice  over  the  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  tests 
have  a  high  degree  of  reliability. 

Further  details  of  the  plan  will  be 
announced  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  school  people  of  the 
state  will  assist  in  making  the  contest 
popular  and  thus  rendering  it  of 
maximum  usefulness  to  ovu*  high- 
school  pupils. 

ro 

Some  interesting  statistics  have 
been  complied  concerning  the  Eighth 
Annual  Ohio  State  Educational  Con¬ 
ference  held  last  April.  Attendance 
at  the  thirty-eight  sec  ional  meetings, 
in  which  one  hundred  forty  persons 
took  part,  varied  from  seventy-five  to 
two  thousand.  All  but  one  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  had  out-of-state  speakers.  The 
total  registration  was  4,496,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  333  over  that  of  1927. 
Twenty-nine  cities  had  twenty  or 
more  registrants,  and  more  than  half 
the  incorporated  towns  and  cities  and 
all  but  four  of  the  counties  in  the 
State  were  represented.  Sixty-seven 
people  from  outside  Ohio  were  among 
those  registered. 
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We  pause  for  one  moment  in  proud 
regret.  Dr.  Buckingham,  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Educational  Research  Bulletin 
and  who  continued  as  its  editor  until 
it  was  well  into  its  seventh  volume, 
has  resigned  from  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  to  accept  an  important  editor¬ 
ial  post  with  Ginn  and  Company  and 
a  lectureship  in  elemental^’  education 
at  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Since  Dr.  Charters,  the  newly 
appointed  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  does  not  enter 
upon  his  duties  until  September  10,  in 
this  interval  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  we  take  one  backw'ard  glance. 

Lack  of  perspective  may  distort  our 
image  of  the  retiring  editor,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  see  a  man  in  his  true 
proportions  when  one  has  been  closely 
associated  with  him.  To  his  editorial 
duties  on  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Research  and  the  Educational 
Research  Bulletin  he  could  spare 
but  a  small  share  of  his  time,  yet 
through  these  two  channels  his 
influence  spread  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  state  and  to  distant  parts  of  the 
nation.  Persons  of  recognized  rank 
in  education,  as  well  as  ambitious 
novitiates,  sent  him  manuscripts  for 
his  criticism.  Aspiring  authors  asked 
his  opinion  on  their  proposed  schemes 


of  organization,  while  others  sent  him 
the  complete  manuscripts  of  their 
books  for  his  appraisal.  Dr.  Buck¬ 
ingham  met  these  requests  generously, 
examining  the  most  trivial  manuscript 
with  unprejudiced  enthusiasm.  The 
memoiA’  of  the  amount  of  this 
gratuitous  editorial  effort  makes  him, 
for  the  moment,  seem  all  editor. 

Dr.  Buckingham  was  as  well  pro¬ 
fessor,  administrator,  author,  and 
student  of  research.  Courses  in 
statistics,  methods  of  research,  and 
problems  of  the  elementary  principal 
and  supendsor  are  listed  over  his 
name  in  the  annual  catalogues  of  the 
College  of  Education.  The  brief 
descriptions  given  do  not  tell  of  a 
great  teacher — the  simplicity  in  which 
the  most  technical  facts  were 
expressed;  the  breadth  of  his  exper¬ 
ience;  the  soundness  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  principles;  the  versatility  with 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  classics, 
histoiy^,  and  mathematics  for  the 
illustrations  which  enlivened  his 
lectures. 

Many  graduate  students  came  to 
Ohio  State  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  “studying  with  Buckingham.” 
Those  who  worked  out  their  research 
problems  under  his  supervision  were 
especially  favored.  His  latchstring 
was  always  out.  His  aptitude  in 
suggesting  new  methods  of  attacking 
problems,  his  versatility  in  interpret¬ 
ing  statistical  data  in  practical  school 
ways,  and  his  information  on  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  which  he  modestly 
avowed  he  knew  nothing  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  these  fortunate 
neophytes.  Dr.  Buckingham  chose  to 
spend  much  of  his  facility  in  research 
and  his  breadth  of  educational  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  training  of  these 
younger  workers.  Perhaps  he  chose 
well,  for  in  that  choice  he  has 
emulated  the  greatest  teachers  of 
every  age. 

j.  H.  M. 
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NEW  TESTS 


According  to  the  author  of  the 
Detroit  Advanced  First-Grade  Intelli¬ 
gence  Test,  Harr\'  J.  Baker,  the  test 
was  designed  “to  furnish  a  mental 
examination  for  pupils  in  Detroit  who 
were  too  far  adv^anced  to  take  the 
regular  Detroit  (Beginning)  First- 
Grade  Intelligence  Test,  and  also  to 
test  pupils  for  whom  the  Detroit 
intelligence  test  which  is  used  in 
grades  above  the  first  proved  too 
difficult.  ”  No  demands  are  made  on 
reading  ability  in  this  test  for  its 
seven  separate  parts  are  purely 
pictorial.  From  thirty  to  thirty-five 
minutes  are  required  for  administer¬ 
ing  the  test.  Data  are  given  on  the 
methods  and  procedure  of  standard¬ 
ization  and  testing  for  reliability, 
norms  are  quoted,  and  mental-age 
equivalents  are  furnished  on  the 
direction  and  scoring  sheet.  The 
World  Book  Company  is  the  publisher. 

The  Denny-Nelson  American  His¬ 
tory  Tests  which  have  just  been 
published  by  the  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany  attempt  to  measure  the  his¬ 
torical  information  of  seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  pupils  and  to  improve 
instruction  in  histor>’.  Part  I  of  the 
test  covers  the  period  of  discovery, 
exploration,  and  colonization,  ending 
with  1789;  while  Part  II  covers  the 
national  period  of  American  history 
from  1789  to  the  present.  The  tests 
are  wholly  objective.  Medians  and 
quartiles  are  given  for  both  tests. 
The  norms  given  in  the  Manual  of 
Directions  are  based  on  2,431  cases 
for  Grade  VH  and  3,144  cases  for 
Grade  VIII. 

The  Wilson  Fact  Inventory  and 
Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  pre- 

l 


pared  by  G.  M.  Wilson  and  published 
by  the  University  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  aim  to  help 
the  pupil  in  his  study  of  arithmetic 
and  to  aid  good  teaching.  The  tests 
cover  all  the  essential  facts  needed  for 
success  in  the  fundamentals  and  cover 
work  from  Grade  II  through  VIII. 
These  are  not  time  tests;  their  aim  is 
100-percent  accuracy  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  The  median  time  of  com¬ 
pletion  is  given  for  two  groups  of 
pupils  who  took  the  tests.  Sum¬ 
marized  results  are  furnished  in 
terms  of  scores  by  grades,  scores  by 
ages,  time  limits,  and  distribution  of 
errors.  Four  tests  are  given  in 
addition,  three  in  subtraction,  one  in 
multiplication,  and  two  in  division. 

The  Stanford  Educational  Apti¬ 
tudes  Test  by  Milton  B.  Jensen, 
which  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  Stanford  University  Press,  is  a 
comparative  measure  of  one’s  ability 
as  a  teacher,  a  research  worker  in 
education,  and  a  school  administrator. 
It  offers  reliable  estimates  of  the  field 
of  education  in  which  one  may 
reasonably  expect  to  do  his  best  work. 
The  aim  is  to  guide  the  student  into 
the  work  which  he  can  most  effectively 
perform,  and  to  aid  the  teacher- 
training  school  in  grouping  its  students 
according  to  their  tastes  and  interests. 
The  validity  and  reliability  of  the 
tests  have  been  determined  with  some 
care;  the  members  of  the  criterion 
group  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
ratings  by  from  one  to  seven  judges. 
According  to  the  author,  differences 
measured  by  the  test  are  independent 
of  age,  sex,  professional  training,  and 
professional  experience. 
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NEW  APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Dr.  W.  W.  Charters  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  to  succeed  Dr. 
B.  R.  Buckingham,  who  resigned  on 
June  30  to  take  an  important 
editorial  position  with  Ginn  and 
Company  at  Boston.  Dr.  Charters 
has  had  extensive  administrative 
experience;  twice  he  has  been  dean 
of  schools  of  education — at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  also  at  the 
University  of  Illinois — and  he  was 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  dining 
1924-25.  His  influence  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  is  unquestioned;  for  there  are 
few  of  the  present  generation  of 
elementary  teachers  who  have  not 
spent  many  hours  with  his  two  books, 
Methods  of  Teaching  and  Teaching  of 
the  Common  Branches,  both  of  which 
have  been  in  continued  use  for 
almost  two  decades. 

Convinced  of  the  pertinence  of 
activity  analysis  as  a  means  of 
determining  curricular  content  he 
became  in  1918  the  Director  of  the 
Research  Bureau  of  Retail  Training 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology — 
a  bureau  organized  by  seven  stores  of 
Pittsburgh  for  the  careful  study  of 
personnel  problems.  The  next  six 
years  were  spent  in  the  development 
of  his  job-analysis  technique  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  instruction 
needed  by  apprentices  in  many 
industries.  Two  extensive  curricula — 
The  Analysis  of  Secretarial  Duties 
and  Traits,  and  Material  for  a  Pharm¬ 
aceutical  Curriculum — were  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  time  of  investigation. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  more 
recent  curricular  investigations  — 
begun  while  at  the  University  of 
Chicago — is  the  library-curriculum 
study  which  Dr.  Charters  is  directing 


for  the  American  Library  Association. 
He  has  been  assisted  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion  by  a  professional  staff  of  librarians 
and  an  advisory  committee  chosen 
from  the  faculty  members  of  the 
several  library  schools  of  the  country. 
The  job-analysis  technique  has  been 
used  to  determine  the  necessary 
education  for  librarianship.  The 
results  of  these  analyses  are  to  be 
published  as  textbooks  for  libraries 
and  for  library-school  students. 

Dr.  Charters  has  just  completed 
with  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Douglas 
Waples  a  teacher-training  curriculum 
which  is  the  result  of  the  most 
extensive  analysis  he  has  yet  made. 
For  use  in  this  investigation,  which 
was  financed  by  a  subvention  from 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  lists  of 
activities  were  gathered  from  hundreds 
of  teachers  throughout  the  country. 
These  activities  were  analyzed,  eval¬ 
uated  by  teachers  of  recognized 
pre-eminence,  and  classified  in  many 
useful  ways.  The  report  of  this 
extensive  analysis  of  the  teacher’s 
job  will  be  ready  for  circulation 
during  the  fall. 

Thus  to  the  varied  demands  of  his 
new  office  Dr.  Charters  brings  a 
happy  combination  of  administrative 
experience  and  facility  in  research. 

The  new  year  opens  with  the 
appointment  of  three  new  research 
assistants  in  the  Bureau  of  Education¬ 
al  Research.  Mr.  J.  A.  Baer,  who 
held  one  of  the  assistantship  positions 
during  the  past  two  years,  completed 
his  work  and  received  the  Doctor’s 
degree  at  the  convocation  at  the  close 
of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Division  of  Measurements  in  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education 
and  began  his  duties  there  on  July  1. 
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Mr.  J.  L.  La  Poe,  who  filled  the 
other  assistantship  resigned  at  the 
close  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Mr.  Rhue  E.  Green,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  two-year  course  at 
the  State  Normal  School  in  Peru, 
Nebraska,  and  who  received  his 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  has  assumed  his  duties 
as  research  assistant  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  La  Poe.  Mr.  Green  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Koch,  who 
was  research  assistant  of  the  Bureau 
during  the  years  1924-26.  Mr.  Green 
has  had  eight  years  of  public-school 
experience,  five  of  which  were  in  the 
superintendency,  and  comes  most 
enthusiastically  recommended  by  men 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Wilson,  who  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Waynesfield, 
Ohio,  comes  to  the  Bureau  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Baer  and  research 
assistant  to  Dr.  Ashbaugh.  Mr. 
Wilson  received  his  Master’s  degree 
at  Ohio  State  University  in  1924. 
His  successful  work  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  high  quality  of  his  work  in 
the  University  especially  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  us  for  this  position. 

Miss  Florence  Morgan  will  be  a 
third  research  assistant  in  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research.  She  comes 
to  Ohio  State  University  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  where  she  has 
been  doing  graduate  work.  Miss 
Morgan  was  graduated  from  Rock¬ 
ford  College  with  the  B.  A.  degree 
and  received  her  Master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  She  has 
had  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
supervisor  of  mathematics  in  high 
schools  and  as  Dean  of  Women  in 
Morton  Junior  College.  During  the 
past  year  she  has  been  assisting 
Dr.  Charters  on  an  analysis  of  the 
duties  of  administrative  officers  in 
public  schools,  under  a  subvention 
from  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  H.  H.  Davis  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  School  Administration  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  for  one-half  of  his 
time  will  be  devoted  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  will  teach  in  the  Fall  Quarter  of 
1928  and  the  Summer  Quarter  of 
1929. 

Dr.  Davis  recently  received  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Iowa,  where  he  did  his  undergraduate 
and  Master’s  w’ork.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  taught  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools  of  Iowa  and  w'as  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  Carrollton, 
Illinois,  for  a  year.  During  the  past 
four  years  he  has  been  head  of  the 
Division  of  Records  and  Reports  in 
the  school  system  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  To  school  finance  and 
secondary  education  he  has  given 
particular  attention.  The  first  state¬ 
wide,  high-school  scholarship  contest 
in  Ohio  wdll  be  organized  and  directed 
by  Dr.  Da\’is  this  year. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Osbum,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  is  now  associated 
with  Ohio  State  University  as  a 
Professor  in  School  Administration. 
He,  too,  will  give  half  of  his  time  to 
work  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  His  B.  A.  degree 
was  received  from  Central  College, 
his  M.  A.  from  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  his  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Osbum  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  of  college  teaching 
before  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Between  1907  and  1915  he 
served  as  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
He  carried  on  extensive  studies  with 
diagnostic  testing  in  arithmetic  while 
in  Wisconsin.  As  a  result  of  such 
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investigations,  he  compiled  material 
on  remedial  work  which  is  given  in 
his  book,  Corrective  Arithmetic.  With 
Dr.  Buckingham,  he  is  a  joint  author 
of  the  series  of  Searchlight  Arith¬ 
metics. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF 
EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Principles  will 
add  three  members  to  its  staff  w4th 
the  opening  of  the  Fall  Quarter. 
These  are  Professors  Amy  Bronsky, 
Laura  Zirbes,  and  Howard  Francis 
Seely. 

Miss  Bronsky  and  Miss  Zirbes  are 
specialists  in  elementary  education. 
Miss  Zirbes  will  devote  her  time  to 
instruction  in  the  intermediate  field 
on  a  half-time  basis,  while  Miss 
Bronsky  will  give  her  whole  time  to 
the  primary  field.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  has  en¬ 
gaged  Miss  Zirbes  for  the  other  half 
of  her  time. 

Miss  Bronsky  leaves  a  professor¬ 
ship  at  the  State  Teachers  College 
of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  to  come  to 
Ohio  State  University.  She  has  had 
experience  both  as  a  teacher  and 
supervisor  of  elementary  teaching. 
For  several  years  she  was  an  inspector 
of  elementary  grades  for  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Department  of  Education. 
From  the  University  of  Wisconsin  she 
received  her  undergraduate  degree; 
from  Columbia  University,  the  M.  A. 
degree  in  supervision  of  elementarv’- 
education;  and  has  practically  com¬ 
pleted  her  doctorate  work  at  Columbia 
University. 

Miss  Zirbes  has  had  ten  years  of 
teaching  experience  in  the  elementary 
grades,  chiefly  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
She  has  also  had  considerable  train¬ 
ing  in  college  teaching — at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  George 
Washington  University,  University 
of  Chicago,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  George  Peabody  Teachers  College. 


Her  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees 
she  received  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

A  number  of  important  studies  in 
reading  have  been  made  by  Miss  | 
Zirbes.  One  of  these  is  her  Doctor’s 
dissertation.  Comparative  Studies  of 
Current  Practice  in  Reading  with  ^ 

Techniques  for  the  Improvement  of  ^ 

Teaching,  which  is  now  in  press.  | 

She  collaborated  with  Dean  W.  S.  ‘ 

Gray,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  ^ 

in  the  preparation  of  material  on  the  ' 

improvement  of  practice  in  reading,  1 

and  is  now  cooperating  with  a  group  ' 

of  twelve  educators  on  a  book  to  be  ^ 

entitled.  Supervision  in  Elementary  ‘ 

Schools.  \ 

Professor  Seely,  who  comes  to  the  ^ 

University  from  the  John  Burroughs  j 

School,  St.  Louis,  will  direct  the  ‘ 

supendsion  of  student  teachers  in  I 

English.  Professor  Seely  is  well  * 

knoiATi  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  the  ' 
teaching  of  English.  During  the  past  * 

five  summers  he  has  offered  graduate  '  ^ 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  English  at  ‘ 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer-  ^ 

sity.  His  appointment  in  the  Depart-  J 

ment  of  Principles  of  Education  | 

carries  forw^ard  one  step  more  the  ‘ 

policy  of  the  Department  to  have  the 
work  in  student  teaching  come  under  ' 
the  direction  of  specialists  in  subject-  J 
matter  who  have  had  rich  experience  ' 
in  the  secondary  field.  ! 

Dr.  Seely  received  his  Bachelor’s  [ 
degree  from  the  University  of  ^-lichi-  ‘. 
gan  and  his  M.  A.  in  English  from  ‘ 
Columbia  University.  His  M.  S.  in  ' 
Education  was  also  granted  by  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  His  work  for  the  ‘ 
doctorate  is  practically  completed.  J 

For  two  years  he  was  head  of  the  ‘ 
English  department  in  the  high  ^ 
school  at  Goshen,  Indiana;  for  five 
years,  director  of  English  in  Scar¬ 
borough  School;  and  for  the  past  five 
years  has  served  in  a  similar  capacity 
in  the  John  Burroughs  School.  ® 
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THE  PRICE  OF  SPEED  PRESSURE  IN  THE  LEARNING 
OF  NUMBER 

Garry  Cleveland  Myers 
Cleveland  School  of  Education 


Twenty-one  children  in  Grade  I-A 
were  taught,  through  a  wide  variety 
of  concrete  situations,  the  meaning 
of  the  addition  process  and  the  num¬ 
ber  concepts  up  to  20.  For  ten 
minutes  each  day,  during  one  school 
month,  they  were  given  number  ex¬ 
periences  by  Miss  De  Witz,  a  demon¬ 
stration  teacher  in  the  observation 
school  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Education.  In  that  time  they  were 
taught  number  meanings,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “more”  and  “less,”  and  the 
process  of  combining  smaller  num¬ 
bers  to  get  larger  numbers.  In  this 
period  of  time,  however,  they  were 
not  taught  addition  of  any  combina¬ 
tions  as  such.  They  learned,  for 
example,  that  by  putting  3  and  4 
together  they  got  a  larger  number 
and,  by  counting,  that  this  larger 
number  was  7 ;  but  they  were  not  set 
to  counting  “three  birds  and  four 
birds  are  seven  birds,”  “three  pickles 
and  four  pickles  are  seven  pickles,” 
or  kept  upon  this  combination  with  a 
view  to  remembering  it.  Instead, 
they  learned  to  put  5  and  2  together, 
then  4  and  4,  3  and  6,  and  so  on. 
In  this  manner  they  were  taught  the 
meaning  and  the  modus  operandi  of 
addition  without  the  specific  number 
facts.  All  the  children  learned  to 
write  the  numbers  through  10. 

Then  the  children  were  turned  from 
all  counting  activities  to  mechanical 
learning  of  niunber  facts  during  a 
two-months  period,  ten  minutes  each 
day.  For  example, 

3 

4 

7 

appeared  on  one  side  of  a  small  card. 


This  side  was  known  as  the  learning 
side.  On  the  other  side  of  the  same 
card  w'as, 

3 

4 

which  was  known  as  the  test  side. 
Each  child  had  a  card,  and  each 
began  with  the  learning  side  of  the 
card  turned  up. 

Miss  De  Witz  slowly  read  the 
number  fact,  “3  and  4  are  7,”  while 
each  child  looked  at  it  on  his  card. 
Several  children  read  it  aloud  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  finally  the  class  read 
it  together.  Then  several  children 
who  the  teacher  was  sure  knew  this 
number  fact  were  called  upon  indi¬ 
vidually  to  give  the  whole  number 
fact  from  the  test  side.  Great  caution 
was  exercised  by  the  teacher  to  avoid 
haste,  carelessness,  and  errors. 

On  the  first  day  only  three  niimber 
facts  were  studied  and  learned.  On 
each  succeeding  day  all  the  old  com¬ 
binations  were  restudied  and  retested, 
and  but  few  new  ones  were  added. 

After  the  children  had  mastered  the 
processes  of  learning,  relearning,  test¬ 
ing,  and  retesting,  they  were  guided 
to  study  alone,  to  test  themselves, 
and  to  test  each  other.  The  teacher 
guarded  against  speed  and  against 
taking  chances,  and  directed  them 
in  careful  accurate  learning.  The 
pupils  soon  learned  not  to  attempt 
an  answer  to  the  test  side  when  in 
doubt.  They  also  learned  to  ascer¬ 
tain  when  they  did  not  know  the 
answ'er  and  to  criticize  their  own 
associations  accurately  before  giving 
verbal  expression  to  them.  The  learn¬ 
ing  process  was  so  directed  that  the 
teacher  was  practically  certain  no 
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child  counted  during  the  learning 
stage. 

At  the  end  of  this  learning  period, 
the  twenty-one  children  were  given 
a  mimeographed  sheet  on  which 
appeared  the  sixty-three  combina¬ 
tions  to  be  answered.  There  was  no 
time  limit.  Eighteen  children  an¬ 
swered  all  of  them  correctly,  three 
omitted  from  one  to  five  answers, 
but  not  one  child  wrote  a  wrong 
answer.  This  gives  fairly  conclusive 
evidence  that  children  can  be  taught 
to  master  addition  facts  with  100 
percent  accuracy. 

Almost  two  years  later,  ten  of  the 
eighteen  children,  the  ten  who  were 
still  in  this  school,  were  studied 
again.  In  the  meantime,  these  ten 
children,  after  leaving  Grade  I-A  had 
been  exposed  to  rapid-fire  drills  in 
the  simple  addition  facts  and  the 
basic  subtraction  facts.  The  test- 
flash-card,  still  very  widely  used  in 
this  countiy,  was  their  “torturer” 
almost  daily.  They  were  frequently 
subjected  to  games  in  which  the 
fastest  answers  won. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  such 
speed  experiences  the  ten  children 
were  tested  individually  by  the  vniter. 
When  the  child  was  seated  comfort¬ 
ably  in  a  quiet  room  he  was  asked  to 
give  the  answer  to  each  of  the 
sixty-three  combinations,  appearing 
in  random  order,  as  it  was  presented 
on  a  card.  There  was  no  suggestion 
of  speed  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
suggest  leisure  in  the  first  test.  The 
wrong  answers  were  recorded  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  be  noticed  by  the 
child.  Following  each  error  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  was  given  by  the  writer 
as  the  card  was  turned  and  the  learn¬ 
ing  side  was  exposed.  After  all  the 
63  combinations  had  been  presented, 
the  cards  were  shuffled,  and  each 
child  was  told  to  see  how  much 
faster  he  could  do  it.  For  three  more 
times  the  child  was  so  tested  with  the 


same  cards.  After  each  test  he  was  f  s 
told  that  he  had  done  very  well  and  I  c 
was  urged  to  try  to  go  faster.  The  n 
only  reason  that  the  writer  did  not  I  d 
ask  the  child  for  ten  or  twenty  s 

practices  instead  of  five  was  his  fear  c 
that  the  pupil  would  be  greatly  t 
harmed  by  further  ner\'ous  strain 
under  such  stimulation.  Probably 
the  last  four  performances  were  p 

injurious,  for  all  the  children  mani¬ 
fested  strong  nervous  tension  as  they  j 
eagerly  attempted  to  go  faster.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  would  leave  their  chairs  on 
the  third  and  succeeding  trials  and 
indicate  considerable  physical  dis¬ 
turbances  in  an  eager  effort  to  force 
themselves  to  greater  speed.  Some 
shouted  so  loud  that  they  could  be  y 
heard  by  those  on  the  floor  above  the 
testing  room.  There  also  was  obvious 
exddence  that  the  children  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  their  mistakes. 

One  might  expect  these  children  to 
err  more  in  a  room  alone  with  the 
writer  than  in  their  own  classroom.  ^ 
If  their  errors  on  the  first  trial  were 
caused  by  emotional  disturbances 
incident  to  the  new  environment 
under  which  they  worked,  however, 
we  should  expect  them  to  improve 
\rith  adaptation  and  practice.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  errors  increased  j 
with  practice  some  other  factors  must  | 
have  been  at  work. 

What  did  these  children  do?  Every 
one  of  them  made  more  errors  on  one 
or  all  subsequent  trials  than  on  the 
first  attempt.  The  wong  answers 
given  by  each  child  tell  the  story.  {  j 
They  are  presented  there  for  the  ten  S 
children  in  Table  I.  The  letters  1 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e)  represent  trial 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  respectively.  The 
initials  stand  for  the  child’s  name.  ! 

Mere  inspection  of  these  wrong  ^ 
answers  indicates  that  the  speed  I  , 
suggestion  under  which  the  children  I 
worked  caused  them  to  increase  their  I 
errors.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  | 
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I  speed  pressure  under  which  these 
children  had  worked  in  the  classroom 
I  made  them  more  eager  to  speed 
I  during  the  test,  more  ready  to  re- 
i  spond  to  the  first  association  that 
I  came  to  mind,  and  more  ready, 

I  therefore,  to  make  mistakes. 

I  TABLE  I 

Record  of  the  Wrong  Answers  Given  by 
Each  Child  on  the  Five  Tests 

I  J.B. 

(a)  4  6  (6)  6  6  7  4  (c)  7  5  4  6  2 
33  4222  21322 

88  6977  85872 

(d)  664632553  («)  55164 
013432054  02523 

968632  10  58  10  8578 

V.A. 

(a)  5  (6)  5  7  9  4  8  (£)  5  1  4  6 

2  12  14  1  19  4  3 

8  789  10  8  794  10 

(<6  5  6  3  6  («)  1  6  5  5  2 

2  2  11  10  14  7 

8  7  3  6  1  0  7  10  10 


G.  W. 

(a)  5  (6)  7  6  3  7  (e)  3  7  5  2  5 

1  2  4  2  1  1  3  5  2  3 

5  10  637  37525 

W)  5  2  5  5  5  («)  5  5  4  5 
25345  4502 

55550  5575 


D.  F. 

(«)  No  errors.  (5)  3  6  8  (t)  4  7  6 

5  12  111 

i  5  8  8  4  7  6 

!  (i)  6  7  (e)  9  2  7  2  5 

!  1  1  1  2  3  2  5 

:  8  7  9  2  7  2  5 

I  E.I. 

(«)  3  7  5  (6)  3  9  6  2  (c)  7  7  0  7  7  4  2 

I  133  1112  1263142 

1  375  3962  7607742 

(rf)  7  8  7  1  8  («)  7  2  1  1  7  1  1  2  7 

I  22311  176828423 

>  7871  10  778  10  7  10  627 


(<)  6  (6)  2  8  (c)  1  2  (d)  3  5  (e)  2  9 

2  2  1  8  2  6  1  2  1 


M.  T. 

(a)  4  5  (6)  4  3  5  6  3  (c)  5  7 
22  22224  21 

85  57865  67 

(d)  5  6  2  6  (e)  5  1  2  5 

2  1  5  2  2  3  1  5 

8626  8345 

S.  F. 

(o)  3  (5)  3  6  2  9  7  (c)  7  2  4  6  8 

6  63213  16432 

8  882  11  9  7643  11 

(d)  3  6  2  1  (r)  1  1  3  3 

3  2  7  6  1  7  4  7 

3688  4998 

B.  T. 

(a)  4  8  (5)  2  1  (c)  3  2  5 

1  2  2  8  1  2  2 

6  8  2  10  3  2  8 

(d)  3  4  (e)  2  2  6  4 
1  1  2  3  2  3 

3  6  2  3  6  10 

Y.  Y. 

(a)  2  (5)  3  5  (c)  8  7  4  (d)  No  errors,  (e)  7 

4  5  2  1  3  2  3 

8  9  8  8  9  7  9 

One  child  increased  his  errors  from 
two  to  nine  errors;  another,  from  one 
error  to  two  errors;  but  Y.  Y.,  who 
made  one  mistake  in  the  first  trial, 
made  three  in  the  third,  and  none  in 
the  fourth.  J.  B.  made  most  errors 
in  the  fourth  performance;  M.  T.,  in 
the  second;  G.  W.,  in  the  third  and 
fourth;  V.  A.,  in  the  second  and  fifth; 
M.  J.,  in  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth;  S.  F.,  in  the  second  and 
third;  Y.  Y.,  in  the  third;  and  D.  F., 
E.  I.,  and  B.  T.,  in  the  fifth  trial. 
In  the  first  trial,  one  child  made  no 
errors;  two  made  two;  one  made 
three;  and  five  made  only  one  error. 
For  the  five  successive  trials  the 
total  number  of  errors  by  the  ten 
children  were  respectively  fourteen, 
thirty-six,  thirty-nine,  thirty-seven, 
forty-three.  On  the  average,  the 
errors  increased  from  1.4  in  the  first 
trial  to  4.3  in  the  fifth.  If  one 
covmts  the  amount  of  greatest  in¬ 
crease  in  any  subsequent  trial  over 
the  first  trial,  the  average  increase 
is  from  1.4  to  5.2. 
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A  strong  tendency  was  apparent  It  appears  that  these  children  in 
for  errors  to  persist.  Thirty-one  per-  attempting  to  answer  rapidly  became 
cent  of  all  the  errors  by  the  ten  confused  and  often  responded  with- 
children  recurred  from  one  to  four  out  seeing  the  whole  combination, 
times  in  subsequent  trials.  Practi-  There  was  a  strong  tendency  to 
cally  all  these  errors  recurred  in  answer  in  terms  of  one  of  the  numbers 
exactly  the  same  way,  that  is,  the  to  be  added;  for  example,  6-1-1  =6, 
combination  not  only  was  answered  5  -|-  5  =  5.  Fifty-four  percent  of  all 
wrong  again  but  was  answered  wrong  the  errors  made  in  the  total  five  trials 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  before.^  by  the  ten  children  were  of  this  sort. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  One  pupil,  with  a  total  of  twenty- 
economical  if  the  errors  for  each  eight  errors  in  the  five  trials,  made 
pupil  had  been  bunched.  From  six  twenty-two  such  errors.  The  lowest 
to  seventeen  combinations  were  in-  number  of  this  kind  of  errors  made 
correct;  the  average  for  the  ten  by  any  one  child  is  one,  and  he  made 
children  was  11.6.  It  is  highly  but  seven  errors  in  all. 
probable  that  the  child  who  got  In  the  child’s  effort  to  respond 
seventeen  wrong  had  made  an  error  quickly,  the  first  nimiber  seen  seems 
on  each  of  those  seventeen  combina-  to  set  off  the  response  in  an  auto- 
tions  in  the  classroom  many  times,  matic,  mechanical  fashion.  The  child 
If  one  counts  all  errors,  regardless  of  answering  in  this  way  has  undoubted- 
their  repetition,  there  was  an  average  ly  done  so  many  times  before.  Only 
of  16.9  errors  per  child  in  the  total  a  speed-provoking  atmosphere  would 
five  trials.  Even  if  one  counts  11.6  be  likely  to  produce  such  behavior, 
errors  as  the  correct  average,  these  One  may  conclude  that  the  loss  to 
children  made  mistakes  on  more  learning  efficiency  from  the  strong 
than  18  percent  of  the  sixty-three  speed  pressure  as  applied  to  the 
combinations  studied.  These  are  the  simple  number  combinations  in  arith- 
same  children,  it  will  be  remembered,  metic  under  which  many  children 
who  had  answered  all  the  combi-  must  work  in  school  today  is  appalling, 
nations  correctly  two  years  earlier.  This  loss  is  in  addition  to  the  obvious 
This  is  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  child  discomfort  incident  to  the  modem 
to  pay  for  being  in  school  two  years!  mania  for  speeding  in  the  classroom. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
IN  1927-28 


Because  the  work  of  the  Bureau  surveys,  conducted  by  Dr.  T.  C. 
of  Educational  Research  at  Ohio  Holy,  and  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
State  University  is  carried  on  with  Bulletin  will  be  reported  a  study  con- 
the  cooperation  of  the  school  people  ducted  by  the  Appointments  Division, 
in  all  sections  of  the  State,  it  seems 

apropos  to  review  the  Bureau’s  appointments  division 

activities  for  the  year  1927-28.  Else-  Under  the  direction  of  the  new 
where  in  this  issue  are  reported  the  head  of  this  division.  Dr.  E.  W. 

-  Anderson,  the  Appointments  Division 

has  been  completely  reorganized. 
Records  have  been  installed  to  show 


‘Myers.  Garry  Cleveland.  "Persistence  of  Errors  in 
Arithmetic.”  Jottrnal  of  Educational  Research,  10:19-28, 
June,  1924. 
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the  qualifications  of  each  candidate, 
the  kinds  of  calls  received  from  super¬ 
intendents  and  boards  of  education, 
the  distribution  of  such  calls,  and  the 
number  and  percent  of  placements  in 
each  field  of  service.  A  continuous 
study  of  the  supply  of  trained  teachers 
in  relation  to  the  demand  for  them  is 
now  being  maintained  by  the  Appoint¬ 
ments  Division. 

EDITORIAL  DIVISION 

The  Editorial  Division  might  be 
called  the  publicity  department  of  the 
Bureau.  Through  the  Educational 
Research  Bulletin  and  the  series  of 
monographs,  which  publications  are 
directed  by  the  Editorial  Division, 
activities  of  the  Bureau  are  made 
known  to  people  both  within  and 
outside  the  State.  In  the  Bulletin, 
educators  throughout  Ohio  find  a 
place  for  reporting  projects  and 
researches  which  they  have  carried 
on  in  their  schools.  These  reports 
help  to  stimulate  interest  in  research 
in  other  schools.  During  the  past 
year,  fifteen  of  the  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  were  written 
by  people  outside  the  University. 

Eighteen  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  ten 
issues  of  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Ohio  State  Educational  Con¬ 
ference,  and  two  issues  of  the  series  of 
“Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Monographs”  have  been  edited  and 
proofread  by  the  members  of  the 
Editorial  Division  since  September, 
1927.  The  last  monograph  published 
in  the  series.  Attendance  at  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Progress  in  the  Primary 
Grades,  reports  a  research  project 
which  was  carried  on  by  Miss 
Josephine  MacLatchy,  head  of  the 
Editorial  Division. 

reference  division 

Through  the  Reference  Division, 
the  Bureau  is  constantly  assembling 


material  on  educational  subjects  for 
persons  who  are  preparing  reports, 
articles,  addresses,  term  papers,  and 
so  forth.  During  the  current  year 
more  than  seven  thousand  pieces — 
books,  periodicals,  bulletins,  cata¬ 
logues,  and  pamphlets — were  added 
to  the  files  of  the  reference  library. 
This  material,  which  is  indexed  by 
Miss  L.  Belle  Voegelein  and  her 
assistants,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
faculty  members,  students,  and  visit¬ 
ing  school  people. 

At  the  request  of  persons  seeking 
information  on  school  subjects,  fifty- 
nine  formal  bibliographies  comprising 
3,853  entries  were  prepared  this 
year.  The  largest  bibliography — on 
the  platoon  school — had  558  entries; 
one  on  college  teaching  contained  239 
titles;  and  one  on  jimior  high-school 
mathematics,  202  entries.  These  re¬ 
quests  come  from  persons  outside  the 
State  as  well  as  from  Ohio  people. 
In  many  instances  the  outside  calls 
are  not  filled,  but  if  the  topic  sug¬ 
gested  is  an  important  one,  the 
librarian  complies  with  the  request. 

Miss  Voegelein’s  library  project, 
representing  four  or  five  years  of 
effort,  was  completed  during  the 
past  year  and  published  by  the  Ohio 
State  University  Press.  The  work, 
whose  title  is  List  of  Educationad 
Subject  Headings,  has  l^en  favorably 
criticized  and  reviewed  in  educa¬ 
tional  publications. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

A  comparison  of  kindergarten  and 
non-kindergarten  children  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  {Project  S) — ^The  report 
of  this  project,  which  has  been  tmder 
way  for  four  years,  recently  came 
from  the  University  Press  as  Mono¬ 
graph  No.  8  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  Monograph  Series. 

For  what  are  teachers  paid?  {Pro¬ 
ject  66) — The  results  of  this  extensive 
survey,  carried  on  by  J.  A.  Baer,  are 
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given  in  a  special  number  of  the 
Educational  Research  Bulletin 
for  May  30,  1928.  As  a  basis  of 
study  for  this  project,  cards  from 
a  previous  project  carried  on  in  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  were 
used.  On  these  cards  were  data  for 
the  year  1923-24  concerning  salary, 
experience,  and  training  for  all 
teachers;  and,  in  addition,  the  teach¬ 
ing  load  of  each  teacher  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  was  given. 
In  this  study,  sex,  type  of  position, 
and  experience  were  the  salary  de¬ 
terminers.  Mr.  Baer  summarizes  his 
results  in  the  special  number  of  the 
Bulletin  by  saying  that,  in  general, 
men  receive  higher  salaries  than 
women  even  in  the  same  subject,  that 
they  do  not  have  more  experience  or 
training,  and  that  they  do  not  carry 
a  heavier  teaching  load.  There  is  a 
significant  variation  among  the  groups 
of  subjects  in  salary,  experience, 
training,  and  teaching  load. 

Junior  and  senior  high-school 
English.  {Project  60) — This  project 
has  been  continued  for  another  year. 
A  request  for  additional  letters  was 
sent  out  to  a  large  number  of  schools 
and  a  fair  response  received.  After  a 
careful  analysis  of  these  letters,  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  have  been  reached. 
These  are:  first,  certain  phases  of 
formal  instruction  in  letter-writing 
are  not  taught  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  used  correctly  by  children  when 
writing  to  their  friends,  even  by  the 
end  of  the  senior  high  school;  second, 
quite  amazing  misuses  of  English  are 
found  to  occur  in  all  grades. 

Teacher  personnel  problems.  {Pro¬ 
ject  61) — ^This  project  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  J.  A.  Baer,  research  assist¬ 
ant,  who  presented  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  the  form  of  a  Doctor’s 
dissertation.  Among  the  outstand¬ 
ing  facts  revealed  by  the  careful 
study  are:  first,  there  is  widespread 
sentiment  that  women  are  better 


Sei 

teachers  in  the  elemental  grades  I  me 
than  are  men;  second,  there  is  a  strong  [  an( 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many,  especially  res 
men  administrators,  that  the  number  Mi 
of  men  teachers  should  be  increased;  issi 
third,  a  series  of  correlations  between 
the  proportion  of  men  teachers  and  his 
certain  situations  which  seemingly  pu 
might  be  affected  by  men  teachers,  lea 
rather  than  women  teachers,  tend  sta 
uniformly  to  be  very  low,  if  not  an 
actually  negative.  thi 

Curriculum  offerings  in  the  high  mi 
schools  of  Ohio. — A  study  of  the  let 
annual  reports  of  high-school  princi¬ 
pals  with  the  Ohio  State  Department  jiei 
of  Public  Instruction  has  been  made  (P 
by  a  graduate  student  under  the  a 
direction  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Ashbaugh.  ca 
The  results  will  be  published  by  the  scl 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  is 

Effectiveness  of  the  radio  as  a  means  lat 
of  instruction. — Questionnaires  were  kii 
prepared  and  certain  data  gathered,  M 
but  no  definite  results  were  reported, 
Higher  education  in  the  South.—  mi 
The  purpose  of  this  study — which  ga 

is  being  worked  out  by  J.  L.  La  ad 
Poe,  a  research  assistant — is  to  de-  da 
termine  the  ability  and  effort  of  the  co 
twelve  states  included  in  the  area  be 
served  by  the  Association  of  College 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  to  maintain  state  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning.  Bi 

Ohio's  support  of  higher  educa-  ke 
tion. — K  report  of  this  project  ap-  ar 
peared  in  this  Bulletin  on  May  2,  m- 
1928.  The  data  show  that,  during  en 
the  six-year  period  from  1920-26,  Ohio  tk 
supported  its  three  state  universities  pr 
less  than  three-fourths  as  well  as  its  co 
ability  would  warrant  as  compared  m 
with  a  group  of  seven  North  Central  m; 
States.  The  work  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  La  Poe.  ne 
Pennsylvania' s  support  of  higher  D 
education. — In  this  study,  which  is  si( 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Ohio  study,  bi 
Pennsylvania’s  ability  and  effort  were 
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ides  I  measured  against  the  combined  ability 
ong  I  and  effort  of  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The 
ally  I  results  of  this  study  carried  on  by 
iber  L  Mr.  La  Poe  will  appear  in  a  future 
5ed;  t  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

^een  I  The  senior  high-school  principal  and 
and  I  his  greatest  problems. — The  two  chief 
igly  purposes  of  this  study  are,  first,  to 
lers,  learn  something  of  the  professional 
end  status  of  senior  high-school  principals, 
not  and  second,  to  have  them  state  what 
they  consider  their  most  difficult  ad- 
high  ministrative  and  supervisory  prob- 
the  lems. 

nci-  School  procedures  common  in  uni- 
lent  ped  kindergarten  primary  programs. 

lade  [Project  28). — This  project  comprises 

the  a  study  of  the  actual  school  pro- 
jgh.  ,  cedures  and  equipment  found  in 
the  school  systems  in  which  some  attempt 
on.  is  being  made  consciously  to  articu- 
eans  late  the  instruction  given  in  the 

vere  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 

red,  Miss  MacLatchy  is  carrying  on  this 
ted.  investigation  with  the  Research  Com- 
h.—  i  mittee  of  the  International  Kinder- 

hich  garten  Union  cooperating  in  an 

La  advisory  capacity.  A  large  mass  of 

de-  data  has  already  been  collected  in 
the  connection  with  this  study  which  will 
area  be  continued  for  another  year, 
liege 

Uth-  SCHOOL-BUILDING  SURVEYS 

titu-  Ohio  State  University,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  has 
uca-  kept  pace  with  the  surv’ey  movement 
ap-  and  has  offered  such  service  to  com- 
y  2,  munities  in  the  State.  Particular 

iring  emphasis  is  given  in  these  investiga- 

Dhio  tions  to  school-building  and  financial 
lities  programs.  The  only  expense  to  a 
s  its  community  is  that  actually  incurred 
ared  in  making  the  study,  since  the  Bureau 
itral  makes  no  charge  for  its  services, 
out  During  the  five  years  he  was  con- 
le.  nected  with  the  Bureau,  the  late 
\ghef  Dr.  P.  R.  Stevenson  devoted  a  con- 
h  is  siderable  portion  of  his  time  to  school- 
udy,  building  surveys.  In  the  past  year, 
were  Dr.  T.  C.  Holy — Dr.  Stevenson’s 


successor — has  also  given  much  time 
to  similar  surveys,  some  of  which 
have  been  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
E.  J.  Ashbaugh  of  the  Bureau  Staff. 
The  communities  which  have  re¬ 
quested  this  service  and  for  whom 
comprehensive  reports  were  made  in 
1927-28  were  Lancaster,  Marion, 
Middletown,  Fremont,  Lemon  Town¬ 
ship,  and  Butler  County.  These 
reports,  ranging  in  size  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  forty  pages,  have  dealt 
in  the  main  with  six  major  facts  about 
the  educational  problem  of  a  com¬ 
munity:  the  character  and  growth  of 
the  city,  the  school  organization 
which  the  board  of  education  expects 
to  follow,  the  school  population,  the 
evaluation  of  the  present  plant, 
school-building  needs,  and  the  financial 
ability  of  the  district  together  with  a 
detailed  financial  program.  The  total 
cost  of  such  a  survey  report,  including 
lantern  slides  for  presenting  the  data, 
has  not  exceeded  three  hundred  dollars 
in  any  of  these  school  systems. 

The  presentation  of  the  complete 
report  to  the  board  of  education 
of  a  community  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  end  of  the  Bureau  service. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  detailed 
recommendation  on  the  room  require¬ 
ments  for  a  junior  high  school  which 
will  accomodate  nine  hundred  pupils 
has  just  been  sent  to  a  school  system 
expecting  to  erect  such  a  building. 
Floor  plans  and  equipment  pros¬ 
pectuses  have  been  studied  and  con¬ 
structively  criticized  for  a  number  of 
communities  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  these  reports,  visits 
were  made  and  conferences  held  with 
the  boards  of  education  of  Ada  and 
Canal  Winchester  on  school-building 
problems.  Dr.  Holy  and  Dr.  Ash¬ 
baugh  participated  in  the  survey  of 
Kent  Normal  School  made  by  Dr. 
B.  R.  Buckingham  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Clifton,  the  state  director  of 
education. 
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THE  DALTON 
DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 

With  the  opening  of  the  Summer 
Quarter,  1928,  the  Department  of 
Principles  of  Education  inaugurated 
its  first  Demonstration  School.  This 
school,  which  in  its  first  summer 
demonstrated  the  Dalton  Laboratory 
Plan  in  the  elementary  and  junior 
high-school  grades,  was  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  providing  a  demonstration 
of  modem  methods  of  teaching,  and 
it  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  in  future  summers. 

In  canying  out  the  demonstration, 
the  Department  forttmately  seciu’ed 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  originator  of 
the  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan,  to  direct 
the  school.  Miss  Parkhurst  was 
assisted  by  an  excellent  staff  of 
teachers  from  the  parent  school  in 
New  York  City.  The  school  was 
operated  on  an  eight-weeks  schedule 
overlapping  the  two  terms  of  the 
Summer  Quarter. 

The  success  of  the  Demonstration 
School  must,  of  course,  be  measured 
first  of  all  in  terms  of  the  children. 
Their  interest  and  enthusiasm  as 
they  approached  a  laboratory  plan 
of  work  was  entirely  obvious.  The 
success  must  also  be  measured  in 
some  degree,  at  least,  by  the  attitude 
of  the  parents  toward  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  A  questionnaire  addressed  to 
parents  brought  replies  that  indicated 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  work  of 
the  school.  Most  of  these  children 
had  come  from  the  normal  public- 
school  organization  and  the  response 
of  the  parents  indicated  that  they 
appreciated,  above  everything  else, 
the  opportunity  for  individiial  work 
provided  in  the  laboratories. 

All  grades,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fourth,  were  organized  in  terms 
of  the  Dalton  Laboratory  scheme. 
Grade  IV  was  treated  as  a  one-room 
situation,  using  the  sub-Dalton  Plan 


to  provide  for  child  initiative,  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  development  of  a 
responsible  attitude  toward  work. 
During  the  final  week  of  school,  the 
work  of  Grade  IV  and  of  certain 
classes  in  history  culminated  in 
dramatic  presentations  before  the 
school.  These  activities,  together  with 
projects  in  writing  and  geography, 
provided — beyond  the  regular  school 
work — an  opportunity  for  creative 
activity  by  the  children.  The  plays 
presented  were  developed  by  the 
children  and  were  not  organized  as 
“set  pieces.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
campus  the  success  of  the  school  must 
also  be  subjected  to  a  different 
measure.  On  this  score  it  was  clearly 
outstanding.  It  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  in  residence  and 
for  visiting  school  men  from  Ohio 
and  other  states  to  observe  the  Demon¬ 
stration  School  as  it  actually  operated. 
Each  day  during  the  entire  eight- 
weeks  session  the  school  had  its 
maximum  of  visitors.  This  provision 
for  observation  made  it  possible  for 
classes  on  the  campus  to  turn  to 
actual  practice  in  giving  body  to 
theoretical  approaches  to  educational 
problems.  The  Department  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  University  owe  an 
expression  of  appreciation  to  the 
Columbus  Public  School  system  for 
its  generosity  in  providing  the  Indian- 
ola  School,  just  two  blocks  from  the 
campus,  as  a  location  for  the  Demon¬ 
stration  School.  The  building  is 
spacious,  and  with  the  removal  of 
the  regular  school  equipment  and  the 
installation  of  that  needed  for  labor¬ 
atory  procedure,  the  physical  set¬ 
up — providing  as  it  did  both  for 
freedom  of  movement  on  the  part  of 
students  and  on  the  part  of  ob¬ 
servers — made  an  almost  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  conduct  of  this  first 
Demonstration  School. 
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